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COLLECTIVE TELESIS. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. XII. 

{Concluding paper?) 

The more we study the facts, phenomena, and laws of the 
sentient world the more thoroughly do we find them perme- 
ated with the idea of utility. Metaphysics asks the question, 
Why ? pure science asks the question, How ? applied science 
asks the question, What for? The first inquires after the 
causes of things, the second inquires after their laws, the 
third inquires after their uses. The last of these is the stand- 
point of all feeling beings, while the others are confined to 
beings endowed with high reasoning or speculative powers. The 
nature of utility as the term is used in both economics and soci- 
ology was considered in the fifth paper, and in the ninth paper 
it was shown that both these sciences are utilitarian in their char- 
acter, and, indeed, that all science is necessarily so. It is true 
that pure science takes no account of this fact and pursues truth 
for its own sake, but as there shown, the chief defense of this 
method has always rested on the essential utility of all truth, 
and although the sciences differ widely in this respect, still it is 
true that every pure science has or may have its applied stage, 
and although sociology can perhaps afford to wait a long time 
yet before it attempts to justify its existence by showing what 
it exists for, still, sooner or later, this attempt will be made 
In view of the fact that its claim to the qualities of a true 
science has been widely disputed, there is the more reason for 
it to justify that claim as early as possible, and the true test of 
a science is the application of its principles to some useful 
purpose. 

The subdivision of systematic knowledge into a plurality of 
sciences is based on the existence of as many so-called forces, 
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i. e., so many somewhat distinct modes of manifestation of the 
universal force. Each science deals with a particular one of 
these forces, or, at least, with a group or class of more or less 
similar ones. Sociology, as I understand it, differs in no essen- 
tial respect from other sciences except that it deals with the 
social forces. The telic progress of society, as reviewed in the 
last paper, does not to any marked extent involve the control 
of the social forces. In so far as it does relate to them it is 
only from the standpoint of the individual who seeks to subject 
everything to his purposes. It was seen that the progress thus 
attained resulted from the intelligent direction by man of the 
various natural forces. This does not exclude the social forces, 
but the efforts described were chiefly expended upon physical, 
biotic, and psychic forces, the last mainly in relation to animal 
domestication. The phenomena were all social in the sense of 
their mutual utility to the members of society, but the acts were 
mainly individual, each member or small group seeking personal 
satisfaction. They were only in a limited degree collective. 

Now while, in so far as even individual action really utilizes 
the social forces, this constitutes an application of sociological 
principles, still this is not what I have intended to include under 
the head of collective telesis. I propose to restrict that term to 
the collective action of society in the direction of restraining, 
controlling, directing, and utilizing in any manner the natural 
forces of society. It is obvious, therefore, that, however much 
we may dislike the term (and it is a very offensive one to me), 
we are essentially dealing with the phenomena of government, 
since this word in a philosophical sense simply implies the 
organization through which society expresses and enforces its 
collective will. It is true that, owing to the great differences 
that exist among human races, due to differences of language 
and the vicissitudes of human history, the population of the 
world is now, and is long destined to remain, divided into a great 
number of distinct nations (not to speak of savage and barbaric 
tribes), each with a government of its own, so that collective 
social action cannot generally extend beyond the territorial limits 
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of each national autonomy. Still, international action of certain 
kinds is already becoming quite extensive and is destined to 
increase with the progress of civilization. Hence, when I speak 
of collective social action it is to be taken in the sense of 
national action, or at least of action on the part of nations, 
although a considerable number may have taken the same 
action. Thus defined and restricted, there remains no other 
essential difference between individual and social action. It 
also includes, however, the action of subordinate governing 
bodies, states, municipalities, towns, etc., deriving their powers 
from the general government. 

It was seen that telic progress consists essentially in the 
process called invention, which presupposes the perception of 
the relations of objects and a knowledge of their properties, i. e., 
of the uniform laws of the phenomena they present. Invention 
materializes itself immediately in art, and art is the basis of civ- 
ilization. It is customary to say, and most people believe, that 
art precedes science, but this is because altogether too narrow 
and special a meaning is given to the word science. Science is 
simply a knowing, and this is all that the word etymologically 
implies. Art is exclusively the product of the knowing faculty. 
It is wholly telic. As I have shown, the simplest of all arts, 
that of wielding a stick, is impossible without a knowledge of the 
physical principle which makes it effective. To judge from 
some of the discussions of this question it might be supposed 
that most of the simpler arts were the result of pure accident ; 
that they had merely been blundered upon without any thought 
or knowledge. If this were so we should find animals in the 
possession of arts. But this is not the case. Every art is the 
product of thinking, knowing, reasoning, no matter how feeble 
these powers may be. Between empiricism and science there 
is only a difference of degree. The faintest exercise of the telic 
or intellectual faculty is, in so far, science. 

The exactly intermediate step between individual telesis and 
social telesis is an organization of individuals into a limited 
body. Such organizations are always for some specific purpose, 
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and the word purpose sufficiently indicates their telic character. 
It shows that there may be a thought common to a number of 
persons, and that several individuals can, as well as a single one, 
act teleologically towards a desired end. In modern society 
there is scarcely any limit to the variety in such organizations. 
These bodies may in a very just sense be regarded as conscious 
and intelligent, and they conduct their operations in all essential 
respects in the same way that individuals conduct theirs. Even 
if we were to suppose such an organization to embrace all the 
individuals of a nation and no others, it would still differ from 
the government of that nation in its specific object. The sup- 
position is, however, inadmissible, since a limited organization 
must be voluntary, and the inhabitants of a country include 
minors and infants who have no intelligent ideas of the purposes 
of association. If a very large and powerful limited organiza- 
tion were to coerce its members or other persons to perform 
certain acts, it would be usurping the sphere of government, and 
if this were acquiesced in it would become, in so far, the govern- 
ment. Such was the case when the Church of Rome assumed 
such powers. 

If a small number of individuals may think and act for a 
common purpose a larger number may, and there is no necessary 
limit until the totality of a people is embraced in the number. 
If such a universal organization has for its sole object the good 
of its members in general it thereby virtually becomes the gov- 
ernment. To justify this title, however, and accomplish its pur- 
pose it must assume full power, and this single act deprives it of 
the character of a purely voluntary association. No govern- 
ment can be such, although, so long as the right of voluntary 
expatriation exists, as it almost always has done, it is virtually 
a voluntary association. 

Now there is a sense in which the very existence of govern- 
ment implies a consensus of intelligent purpose. Mr. Spencer, 
the severest critic of the acts of government that we have ever 
had, admits that all governments roughly represent the general 
sentiment and will of the people, and cites the failure of the 
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commonwealth under Cromwell as an illustration. 1 He also 
admits that intelligence conduces to association, 2 and says that 
"the chief prompter is experience of the advantages derived 
from cooperation." 3 The same idea was also expressed much 
earlier by him in his Data of Ethics? and need not be further 
insisted upon. What specially concerns us here is the fact that 
even the rudest forms of government constitute a sort of collec- 
tive intelligence devoted to the object of protecting society and 
advancing its interests. The mere circumstance that the per- 
sonnel of government is made up of human beings, members of 
the same society, and possessing the imperfections of mankind 
in general, and the fact that these favored individuals often use 
the power which society has conferred upon them to further 
their own egoistic ends at the expense and to the injury of soci- 
ety, should not, as it so often does, cause us to lose sight of the 
principle and turn aside to combat the accident. Any other set 
of men would do the same thing, as our own political tergiver- 
sations have shown, and the only remedy is the general improve- 
ment of human character and the "eternal vigilance" of society. 
On any "social organism" theory government must be 
regarded as the brain or organ of consciousness of society, and 
the small amount of "brains" shown by government is simply 
in confirmation of the conclusion reached in the third paper that 
society represents an organism of low degree. Whatever pur- 
pose government attempts to accomplish, it has to deal with the 
social forces, to direct and control them on the same principles 
that the individual applies to the other natural forces. When 
treating of the latter in the last paper mention was made of the 
distinction between the exercise of the telic faculty on animate and 
on inanimate objects, and of the moral quality that enters in 
when the feelings, especially of men, are the objects of egoistic 

1 Westminster Review, Vol. LXXIII (new series, Vol. XVII), January I, i860, p. 
93. Essays, Scientific, Political, and Speculative, New York, 1891, p. 268. 

* Principles of Ethics, Vol. II, New York, 1893, P- 3 1 - 

3 " The Great Political Superstition," in Social Statics, abridged and revised ; 
together with The Man versus the State, New York, 1892, p. 401. 

■•New York, 1879, p. 134. 
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exploitation. This feature was not dwelt upon, as properly- 
belonging to the present paper, but attention was called to the 
fact that so great a power directed into so delicate a field became 
a menace to society which would become intolerable if not 
antagonized by the same power wielded by the collective body 
of society itself. This is really the strongest reason for the 
existence of government, and it cannot be said to have grown 
less with the progress of civilization. In a certain way it has 
grown stronger, for with the increase of intelligence the inequal- 
ity in the degree to which the telic power is possessed by the 
individual members of society has greatly increased, and this 
has correspondingly augmented the ability of some to exploit 
others. Moreover, with this same advance in intellectual acu- 
men the methods have changed, and open warfare, even mental, 
has given way to the most subtle arts of deceiving the unwary 
and "making the worse appear the better reason," until the less 
favored members of society require to be not merely "wide 
awake" to their interests and perpetually on their guard, but they 
must be keen analyzers of human motives and philosophic stu- 
dents of " human nature " if they would avoid being ensnared in 
the sophistries of the cunning leaders and makers of public 
opinion. The self-seeking class, which formerly feared govern- 
ment which they knew existed to foil their plans, is today striv- 
ing with Machiavellian diplomacy, and, it must be admitted, with 
considerable success, to enlist government itself in its service 
and thus to multiply its powers. 

The individual teleology hitherto considered may be regarded 
as unconscious. The social benefits that it achieves are not 
thought of. They are as much accidental and unintended as are 
those that result from purely genetic or spontaneous activity. 
On the other hand, the social teleology now under consideration 
— the action of the central body which society creates to look 
after its interests — is conscious in the sense that, as a body, it 
always aims to benefit society, which is a conscious good. Most 
such action, it is true, involves very little exercise of the higher 
powers of mind. The decrees of a monarch are always for some 
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purpose, but they rarely aim to accomplish that purpose indi- 
rectly. They are usually not only mandatory — thou shalt — 
but negatively so — thou shalt not. Little more can be said for 
the great body of laws enacted by the legislatures of represen- 
tative governments. That is, legislators usually employ the 
direct method. This is more or less successful, but always 
requires a physical power behind it. It is the purely empirical 
stage of government. As government is an application of what 
society knows about the nature of the social forces, it is a true 
art, but the condition in which we now find this art corresponds 
to that in which all other arts are prior to the application to 
them of the wider principles of systematic science, and society 
may be considered to occupy the place, relatively to what it 
will ultimately attain, that art occupied before the era of science. 

This brings us to the kernel of our subject. It may be called 
the social art. The science of society must produce the art of 
society. True legislation is invention. Government is the art that 
results from the science of society through the legislative appli- 
cation of sociological principles. In every domain of natural 
forces there are the four steps : First, the discovery of the laws 
governing phenomena ; second, perception of the utilities (modes 
in which the phenomena can be modified to serve man); third, 
the necessary adjustments to secure the useful end ; and, fourth, 
the application of all this in producing the result. The first of 
these steps is that of pure science ; the second and third are 
involved in invention, and properly constitute applied science ; 
the fourth is art in its proper sense. In taking these successive 
steps there has usually been considerable division of labor. 
Scientific discoverers are not often inventors, and inventors rarely 
make the products they invent. Still, two or more of the steps 
are often taken by the same individual. 

Now, looking at society as a domain of natural forces, we 
may see how readily it admits of being subjected to this series 
of processes. Discovery of the laws of society is the natural 
province of the sociologist. He should also be looked to for 
the detection of utilities, but this work also belongs in a still 
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higher degree to the legislator. Adjustment is the exclusive 
province of legislation, and laws, when framed according to these 
principles, would be such adjustments and nothing else. The 
execution of the laws is the resultant social art. It requires no 
great stretch of the imagination to see how widely this scheme 
would differ from the corresponding features of the present 
regime. It is still easier to see its immense superiority. As was 
shown in the last paper, the essence of telic action consists at 
bottom in making natural forces do the desired work instead of 
doing it ourselves. This is exactly what is needed in society. 
The desires, passions, and propensities of men are bad only in 
the sense that fire and lightning are bad. They are perennial 
natural forces, and, whether good or bad, they exist, cannot be 
removed, and must be reckoned with. But if society only knew 
how, it could utilize these forces, and their very strength would 
be the measure of their power for good. Society is now spend- 
ing vast energies and incalculable treasure in trying to check 
and curb these forces without receiving any benefit from them 
in return. The greater part of this could be saved, and a much 
larger amount transferred to the other side of the account. 

The principle that underlies all this is what I have called 
"attractive legislation." 1 But it is nothing new or peculiar to 
society. It is nothing else than the universal method of science, 
invention, and art that has always been used and must be used 
to attain telic results. No one tries to drive back, arrest, curb, 
and suppress the physical forces. The discoverer tells the inventor 
what their laws are ; the inventor sees how they may be made 
useful and contrives the appropriate apparatus ; the man of busi- 
ness organizes the machinery on a gigantic scale, and what was 
a hostile element becomes an agent of civilization. The effort 
is not to diminish the force, but usually to increase it, at least to 
concentrate and focalize it so as to bring the maximum amount 
to bear on a given point. This is true direction and control of 
natural powers. So it should be in society. The healthy affec- 
tions and emotions of men should not be curbed but should be 

1 Dynamic Sociology (see index); Psychic Factors, p. 306. 
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directed into useful channels. Zeal and ardor are precious gifts 
if only they tend in the right direction, and society may profit 
by every human attribute if only it has the wisdom to utilize it. 
The principle involved in attraction, when applied to social 
affairs, is simply that of inducing men to act for the good of 
society. It is that of harmonizing the interests of the individual 
with those of society, of making it advantageous to the individ- 
ual to do that which is socially beneficial ; not merely in a nega- 
tive form, as an alternative of two evils, as is done when a 
penalty is attached to an action, but positively, in such a manner 
that he will exert himself to do those things that society most 
needs to have done. The sociologist and the statesman should 
cooperate in discovering the laws of society and the methods of 
utilizing them so as to let the social forces flow freely and 
strongly, untrammeled by penal statutes, mandatory laws, irri- 
tating prohibitions, and annoying obstacles. And here it is 
important to draw the line sharply between sociology and ethics ; 
between social action and social friction. 

All desire is for the exercise of some function, and the objects of desire 
are such only by virtue of making such exercise possible. Happiness there- 
fore can only be increased by increasing either the number or the intensity of 
satisfiable desires .... The highest ideal of happiness, therefore, is the 
freest exercise of the greatest number and most energetic faculties. This 
must also be the highest ethical ideal. But it is clear that its realization 
would abolish moral conduct altogether and remove the very field of ethics 
from a scheme of philosophy. To remove the obstacles to free social activity 
is to abolish the so-called science of ethics. The avowed purpose of ethics is 
to abolish itself. The highest ethics is no ethics. Ideally moral conduct is 
wholly unmoral conduct. Or more correctly stated, the highest ideal of a 
moral state is one in which there will exist nothing that can be called moral. 

Whether we look at the subject from the standpoint of social progress or 
from that of individual welfare the liberation of social energy is the desidera- 
tum. The sociologist demands it because it increases the progressive power 
of society. The moralist should demand it because it increases happiness. 
For activity means both, and therefore the more activity the better. True 
morality not less than true progress consists in the emancipation of social 
energy and the free exercise of power. Evil is merely the friction which is 
to be overcome or at least minimized .... The tendencies that produce 
evil are not in themselves evil. There is no absolute evil. None of the 
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propensities which now cause evil are essentially bad. They are all in them- 
selves good, must necessarily be so, since they have been developed for the 
sole purpose of enabling man to exist, survive, and progress. All evil is 
relative. Any power may do harm. The forces of nature are good or bad 
according to where they are permitted to expend themselves. The wind is 
evil when it dashes the vessel on the rocks ; it is good when it fills the sail 
and speeds it on its way. Fire is evil when it rages through a great city and 
destroys life and property ; it is good when it warms human dwellings or 
creates the wondrous power of steam. Electricity is evil when in the thun- 
derbolt it descends from the cloud and scatters death and destruction ; it is 
good when it transmits messages of love to distant friends. And so it is with 
the passions of men as they surge through society. Left to themselves, like 
the physical elements, they find vent in all manner of ways and constantly 
dash against the interests of those who chance to be in their way. But, like 
the elements, they readily yield to the touch of true science, which directs 
them into harmless, nay, useful channels, and makes them instruments for 
good. In fact, human desires, seeking their satisfaction through appropriate 
activity, constitute the only good from the standpoint of sociology. 1 

Few, of course, will be satisfied with these generalities, and 
many will doubtless ask for some concrete illustrations of scien- 
tific legislation. Even those who accept the general conclu- 
sions that thus logically flow from the facts of genetic and telic 
progress will still find themselves at a loss to conceive what 
definite steps can be taken to accelerate the latter, or how the 
central ganglion of society can inaugurate a system of social 
machinery that will produce the required results. This is quite 
natural, and the only answer that can be made is that, owing to 
the undeveloped state of the social intellect, very few examples 
of true ingenuity on the part of legislators exist. Society, as I 
have shown, if comparable to an organism at all, must take rank 
among creatures of a very low order. The brain of society has 
scarcely reached the stage of development at which in the 
animal world the germs of an intellectual faculty are percep- 
tible. Only when spurred on by the most intense egoistic 
impulses have nations exhibited any marked indications of the 
telic power. This has developed in proportion to the extent to 
which the national will has coincided with the will of some 

1 Psychic Factors, pp. 113-115. 
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influential individual. Great generals in war, inspired by per- 
sonal ambition, have often expressed the social will of their own 
country by brilliant feats of strategy and generalship, and 
famous statesmen like Richelieu have represented a whole 
nation by strokes of diplomacy that called out the same class of 
talents in a high degree. Even monarchs like Peter the Great, 
Frederick the Great, and Charles XII, not to mention Caesar 
and Alexander, have made their own genius in a sense the 
genius of their country. In fact a ruling class in times when the 
people were supposed to exist for them, when a king could say 
"I am the state," and when revenues were collected for their 
personal use, often devised very cunning schemes of a national 
application for their own aggrandizement. But as the world 
threw off these yokes, and nations grew more and more demo- 
cratic, the telic element declined, and the most democratic gov- 
ernments have proved the most stupid. They have to rely upon 
brute force. They are shortsighted and only know how to 
lock the door after the horse is stolen. They are swayed by 
impulse. They swarm and "enthuse," and then lapse into a 
state of torpor, losing all that was gained, and again surge in 
another direction, wasting their energies. In fact they act pre- 
cisely like animals devoid of intelligence. 

All this is what we ought to expect if the principles I have 
enunciated are sound, and is, indeed, one of the clearest proofs 
of their soundness. And yet republics have not proved wholly 
devoid of a directive agent. Under exceptional circumstances 
they have displayed signs of collective intelligence. But most 
of the cases that can be cited have either concerned their 
national independence or the equally vital question of raising 
revenue. Nearly all the examples cited in Dynamic Sociology 
and Psychic Factors belong to these classes in which, in a literal 
sense, necessity has been the mother of invention. Anyone 
who watches the inane flounderings of a large "deliberative" (!) 
body like the American house of representatives, working at 
cross purposes and swayed by a thousand conflicting motives, 
can see how little reason has to do with democratic legislation. 
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But for the committee system by which, to a certain extent, the 
various public questions become the subject of scientific investi- 
gation, it is doubtful whether the business of the country could 
be transacted at all. And it is only by a much greater exten- 
sion of this system, perhaps to the extent of dispensing entirely 
with the often disgraceful, and always stupid, "deliberations" of 
the full House, that scientific legislation can ever be realized. 

The other important direction in which there is hope of 
similar results is the gradual assumption of legislative powers, 
at least advisory, by the administrative branch, which always 
feels the popular pulse much more sensitively than the legisla- 
ture, and to which is entrusted not merely the execution of the 
public will (the art of government), but also in the main the 
devising of means to accomplish this — the strictly inventive 
function of government. If the legislature will enact the meas- 
ures that the administrative branch recommends as the result of 
direct experience with the business world it will rarely go 
astray. 1 

The examples given, in which military chieftains, diplomats, 
monarchs, and ruling families have employed design in national 
affairs, do not indicate the growth of the social intelligence or 
the integration of the social organism. They are merely 
instances of the usurpation of the powers, of society by individ- 
ual members. On the other hand, the tendencies in the direc- 
tion of democratic government do mark progress in social 
integration, however feeble may be the telic power displayed. 
Crude and imperfect as such governments may be, they are 
better than the wisest of autocracies. Stupidity joined with 
benevolence is better than brilliancy joined with rapacity, and 
not only is autocracy always rapacious, but democracy is always 
benevolent. The first of these propositions can be disputed only 
by citing isolated exceptions. The second may not be so clear, 
yet it admits of ready demonstration. It is not necessary to 

1 The principles of scientific legislation were set forth in Dynamic Sociology. See 
especially Vol. I, pp. 36-38 ; Vol. II, pp. 249 ff., 395 ff., 573 ft.; and for examples of 
attractive legislation, see Vol. I, p. 44 ; Vol. II, p. 392 ; also, Psychic Factors, p. 306. 
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postulate a different nature for the democratic legislator from 
that of the autocratic ruler. However self-seeking the former 
may be, social service turns his egoism to the good of society. 
It is an example of the truth that what are called bad motives 
are only relatively so, and that the social forces only need to be 
directed to render them all good. For in seeking his own 
interests the representative of the people must obey their will. 
The will of the people must be good, at least for them. Con- 
stituencies have the same nature as representatives or kings, but 
whatever they will must be right from their standpoint. The 
good consists in the satisfaction of desire, and this can only 
become bad when it is secured at the expense of others. But 
where a constituency is in question this is not possible except 
in very sectional questions which cannot be discussed here. A 
fortiori must obedience to the will of a whole people be right, 
and therefore the representative of the people, whatever may be 
his personal character, is constrained by his office to do only 
what is right. If he fails another is put in his place. It is thus 
that it comes about that representative governments are essen- 
tially benevolent, i. e., they always wish well for the people, or, 
as the more common phrase expresses it, they mean well. And 
anyone not prejudiced against government must see that, what- 
ever their faults of the head, they are right at heart. 

Democracy has therefore been a great step forward, and has 
practically solved the moral side of the question of government. 
Reform in the future must come from the mind side, and surely 
there is great need of it. How can it be brought about ? This 
is the problem of sociology. I have wrestled with it for many 
years, not in the hope of doing anything in this direction 
myself, but with the object of discovering, if possible, a theo- 
retical solution to propose to the world for its consideration. 
The result of my reflections on this subject is given in the 
second volume of Dynamic Sociology, and although I have not 
ceased to revolve these matters in my mind during the fourteen 
years that have elapsed since the first edition of that work 
appeared, I cannot say that my conclusions have undergone any 
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essential modification. I would now lay more stress upon cer- 
tain parts of the general argument, and somewhat less on others, 
but the argument as a whole still stands as worked out in that 
volume. As democratic governments must be representative I 
see no way to increase their intellectual status except by 
increasing that of constituencies, and I still regard this as the 
one great desideratum. If the social consciousness can be so 
far quickened as to awake, to the full realization of this truth in 
such vivid manner as to induce general action in the direction 
of devising means for the universal equalization of intelligence, 
all other social problems will be put in the way of gradual but 
certain solution. 

But there are some who will say that if this little is all there 
is to sustain the claim that society is one day destined to take 
its affairs into its own hands and conduct its business like a 
rational being, it would be as well to abandon it. If the long 
period of human history has shown so little advance in the 
direction of a social intelligence we might better leave matters 
entirely to the two spontaneous methods described in the two 
preceding papers. The first answer to this is that the sociolo- 
gist does not profess to be a reformer, and is not advocating any 
course of social action. All he feels called upon to do is to 
point out what the effect of a certain course of action would be 
as deduced from the fundamental principles of the science, and 
to state what he conceives the tendencies to be as judged from 
the history of development. 

The second answer to this objection is that it is the one that 
is always raised whenever anything is mentioned which is differ- 
ent from that which now exists, that it is based on the natural 
error that things are stationary because they seem to be so, and 
grows out of the difficulty of conceiving a state of things widely 
different from the actual state. If we were to indulge in fable, 
a lump of inert matter would be laughed at by the other lumps 
if it should assert that it would one day become a graceful tree- 
fern, and shade the earth with its feathery foliage ; a plant that 
should declare its intention to break away from its attachments 
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to the soil and move about in space on four legs, feeding on 
other plants instead of air, would be called a vain boaster by the 
surrounding vegetation ; a barnacle that should insist that it 
would one day have a backbone would be utterly discredited by 
other barnacles ; a bat that should fly into a dark corner of a 
room and escape through an opening known to be there would 
be called a fool by the bee that was vainly buzzing against a pane 
of glass in the hope of accomplishing the same object. 1 It is 
the " impossible " that happens. We can look backward more 
easily than we can look forward. Science teaches us that some- 
thing has happened. Evolution proves that immense changes have 
taken place, and now that we can see what they were and accord- 
ing to what principles they were brought about there is nothing 
so startling in the facts. It is only when we try to imagine our- 
selves as present before an event and striving to forecast it that 
we realize the folly of raising such objections as we are consid- 
ering. Yet this is our real attitude with respect to future events. 
It may be logical, admitting that progress is to go on and that 
great changes are to take place, to question whether any partic- 
ular change that anyone may describe is to be the one that will 
actually occur. There is no probability that anyone can fore- 
tell what the real condition of society is to be in the future. But 
it is illogical, in the light of the past, of history, and especially 
of natural history, and of what we actually know of evolution, cos- 
mic, organic, and social, to say that any condition to which this 
knowledge points as a normal result of the continued action of 
the laws of evolution is impossible. 

In treating the relations of sociology to the various other 
sciences — cosmology, biology, anthropology, psychology — in 
the second, third, fourth, and fifth papers of this series, and in 
the more general discussion of the position and affinities of soci- 

1 This point of view was never so admirably stated as in the remarkable poem by 
Charlotte Perkins Stetson entitled " Similar Cases," now familiar to nearly everybody, 
having gone the complete rounds of the press. Also to be found in her collection of 
poems entitled In This Our World and Other Poems, San Francisco (Barry & Marble , 
publishers), 1895, p. 72. 
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ology in the first and sixth, I would have been glad to institute 
a thorough comparison of sociology with economics, from which 
to many it seems so difficult to separate it. My failure to do 
this was not at all due to any such difficulty in my own mind, 
but wholly to the fact that before a comparison could be prop- 
erly made it was absolutely necessary that the principles to be 
set forth in later papers, and especially in the eighth and elev- 
enth of this series, as well as in the present one, be first laid 
down as the basis of any real distinction. We are now fully 
prepared to consider this question, but the limits of space will 
necessarily render its treatment brief. It is therefore best to 
come directly to the point. 

The fundamental distinction between sociology and eco- 
nomics is based on the difference in their respective beneficiaries. 
Both have utility 1 for their end, but the recipients of the utility 
that sociology aims to confer belong to a different class from 
those of the utility which economics aims to confer. Broadly 
stated economics may be said to benefit the producer while soci- 
ology benefits the consumer. But the term producer must here 
be taken in its widest and really proper sense of anyone who by 
any form of labor adds anything to the value, i. e., to the utility, 
of a product. The term consumer, on the contrary, must be taken 
in the narrower sense of the enjoyer of a product irrespective 
of whether he is also a producer or not. It will add to the clear- 
ness of the distinction, and will at the same time be approxi- 
mately correct, if we identify the producing class with the 
business world in general, or the industrial world as a whole, and 
the consuming class with the public in general or society as a 
whole. The latter class of course includes the former, but, dis- 
regarding parasites, the former includes all of the latter except 
the helpless, whether from age, disease, or physical and mental 
defectiveness. It is not the relative size or quality of these two 
classes that constitutes the distinction in question, but the 
direction given to the utility by economics and sociology 
respectively. In short, economics, as so many economists have 

1 As defined in the fifth paper, this Journal, Vol. I, p. 627. 
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insisted, concerns itself with the creation of wealth irrespective 
of who shall receive this wealth, though this is properly 
assumed to be those who create it. It narrows down there- 
fore to the question of earnings and profits. It deals with wages, 
salaries, dividends, receipts and expenditures as related to 
each other, and marginal values. The class considered is the 
earner in the widest sense of the term. It is the makers, those 
who increase the value, and the sellers or disposers of goods, 
with whom economics has to do. The primary question in 
each case is: Is the business a success? If it is not it must 
go down. The buyer, the user, the enjoyer, the consumer, is 
left out of the account. " Political economy .... has nothing 
to do with the consumption of wealth, further than as the con- 
sideration of it is inseparable from that of production, or from 
that of distribution." 1 In sharp contrast to this, sociology is 
exclusively concerned with the destination of wealth, in so far as 
it deals with wealth. It is no more interested in the benefit that 
the producer receives than in that which it confers on any other 
class. If a business, no matter how " successful," is injurious, it 
is a failure from the standpoint of sociology. And in broader 
national affairs it is not a question whether a policy is or is not a 
source of revenue to the state, but whether it is a benefit to the 
public. Thus in the question of taxation, of whatever kind, soci- 
ology is not concerned with its "fiscal" effects, but with its 
" social " effects. A tariff, if defended, is so not because it 
proves a successful and easy way to raise revenue, but because 
it diversifies and elevates population. 2 

It is true that certain modern -economists have insisted more 
or less that consumption should be regarded as a legitimate sub- 
ject of economic study. I gave a brief history of this movement 
in economic thought in a former paper, 3 treating it as an advance 

'John STUART Mill, Essays on Some Unsettled Questions of Political Economy, 
London, 1844, p. 132, footnote. 

2 1 once made a study of this question which appeared under the title : " The 
Sociological Position of Protection and Free Trade," American Anthropologist, Wash- 
ington, Vol. II, No. 4, October 1889, pp. 289-299. 

3 Political Science Quarterly, Vol. X, No. 2, June 1895, pp. 215-217. 
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in economics which I called "social economics." That paper 
was specially addressed to economists, and no attempt was made 
to harmonize it with the present series of papers, which, however, 
were at that time for the most part written, and began to appear 
a month later. It is only necessary to say now that social eco- 
nomics as thus defined is simply sociology, and those economists 
who proceed from the standpoint of consumption, whether they 
realize it or not, whether they desire it or not, are in so far soci- 
ologists. 

One or two examples of the two distinct points of view of 
economics and sociology will make them clearer. Prior to the 
year 1881 , in the capacity of librarian of the United States Bureau 
of Statistics, I had occasion to study the statistics of railroads of 
various countries. Many foreign countries had commenced the 
assumption of their control by the state as their charters expired, 
and already a large number of important lines in France, Italy, 
Austria, Germany, and other countries on the continent had 
passed out of corporate management and were administered by 
the state either as owner or for the companies. The agitation 
of state ownership had begun both in Great Britain and in the 
United States. The railroad journals were filled with the dis- 
cussion of this question, and I had it as a part of my official duty 
to keep abreast of the movement and to compile statistics 
bearing upon it. The tone of the railroad press was of course 
uniformly hostile to the movement, and I observed that all 
the arguments were directed to showing that the companies 
"managed" the lines with greater economy than the state 
"administered" them. I was required to prepare tables demon- 
strating this, which was an easy matter, and there really was no 
room for a difference of opinion. As a pastime I had devoted 
considerable of my unofficial time for the preceding fifteen years 
to writing and rewriting my Dynamic Sociology, which was then 
nearly ready for publication, and I could not avoid occasionally 
taking the sociological point of view as distinguished from the 
economic one, alone taken by the railroad press, and I took 
home some of the elaborate Prussian statistical reports {Statis- 
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tische Nachrichten von den preussischen Eisenbahnen) , usually several 
years behind date, and searched carefully through their compli- 
cated columns for all possible facts bearing on the sociological 
side. The year 1874 was well adapted to this, the state man- 
agement having then extended to about as large a number of 
lines as were still in the hands of the companies. I selected the 
columns for freight and passenger rates, happily, given and 
wanting in the statistics of nearly or quite all other countries. 
I worked these up for that year and gave the result in a foot- 
note to page 581 of the second volume of my book. The 
general result, as there shown, was that "while the roads owned 
and worked by companies yielded 13.7 per cent, greater profits 
than those owned and worked by the state, the latter carried 
passengers 9.4 and freight 15 per cent, cheaper than the former." 
One other example will be merely referred to, because its 
elaboration would occupy too much space. The Bulletin of the 
Department of Labor, No. 7, for November 1896 contains a 
most important study by Ethelbert Stewart on " Rates of Wages 
Paid under Public and Private Contract." The title, however, 
is misleading, because in addition to rates paid under contract 
it includes those paid by municipalities themselves. It is a 
comparison of these, where they exist, with those paid by con- 
tractors, whether public or private, that furnishes interesting 
matter for the sociologist. A glance at the tables given for 
Baltimore, Boston, New York, and Philadelphia is sufficient to 
show that in nearly all the leading industries the municipalities 
pay higher wages than either contractors or private companies. 
These and similar investigations are being conducted by the 
Bureau of Labor and by the census. In scarcely any other way 
could they be made, since private enterprise has no incentive to 
conduct strictly sociological investigations such as this one pre- 
eminently is. They can afford to study only the economic side 
to ascertain whether any enterprise is profitable to its managers. 
Public considerations are wholly foreign to their interests. But 
the state, as already remarked, is essentially benevolent, and all 
its operations, however shortsighted and fruitless, aim at least 
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to benefit the people. In the hands of wise and humane 
officers, such as the present head of these great bureaus, they 
are certain to be productive of immense public good. 

It was the great Descartes who first enunciated the truth 
that all questions of quality are reducible to those of quantity. 
This mathematical axiom finds its economic expression in the 
corresponding truth that all questions of principle are at bottom 
questions of interest. The object of all science is to create art 
which will assist nature in furthering progress. Art has its 
highest expression in machinery. Art and machinery belong to 
economics because they are economical. They consist in the 
enlistment of the forces of nature in man's service. The phys- 
ical forces have already been so enlisted until the power of pro- 
duction has become next to unlimited. This has brought about 
a state of things in which there is a constant tendency to what 
is called "overproduction." What is meant is the production 
of more than can, in the present state of society, be consumed. 
But the inability to consume is not due to incapacity for con- 
sumption itself, except in a few articles. It is due to the 
inability to obtain. The fact that there are thousands in want 
even of the necessaries of life that are thus overproduced shows 
clearly enough that there is no more produced than would be 
eagerly consumed if it could be obtained. The problem of the 
age is to put what is produced into the hands of those who 
desire to consume it, and to do this in harmony with economic 
laws, and not as a gift or charity, which violates economic laws. 

While no one is wise enough at the present day to formulate 
a plan for securing this result, the general principle underlying 
the problem may even now be stated. It is this : The progress 
made in economic art and machinery is far in advance of that 
made in social art and machinery. Production is essentially an 
individual enterprise and comparatively simple, while distribu- 
tion, not in the economic but in the sociological sense, is highly 
complex. Production is the result of individual ingenuity 
applied to the physical and vital forces of nature. Distribution 
must be the result of collective ingenuity applied to the social 
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forces. There are physical forces that will secure it to a certain 
extent, but they are subject to the law of competition, which sets 
a limit to their action and soon chokes up the avenues of distri- 
bution. The kind of ingenuity needed to secure free circulation 
of products is social ingenuity, i. e., collective telesis. A social 
machinery of free distribution must be invented and perfected 
by social ingenuity. The machinery of production is a product 
of physical science. The machinery of distribution will be a 
product of social science. Sociology stands in the same relation 
to the distribution of wealth that economics stands to its pro- 
duction. Most of the so-called overproduction is simply the 
choking of the avenues of distribution. It is the problem of 
social science to clear these avenues and let the products flow 
freely wherever they are attracted by human wants. The soci- 
ologist believes this possible through social ingenuity and social 
machinery. 

This general social art, the scientific control of the social 
forces by the collective mind of society for its advantage, in 
strict homology with the practical arts of the industrial world, 
is what I have hitherto given the name Sociocracy. It has some- 
times been confounded with socialism, and I cannot perhaps bet- 
ter conclude this series of papers than by briefly pointing out 
wherein, so far as I understand what socialism is, this differs 
from it, and also from the prevailing competitive regime or 
individualism. This can only be done at this stage by a few 
antithetical propositions whose elaboration is for the present 
postponed : 

1. Individualism has created artificial inequalities. 

2. Socialism seeks to create artificial equalities. 

3. Sociocracy recognizes natural inequalities and aims to 
abolish artificial inequalities. 

4. Individualism confers benefits on those only who have 
the ability to obtain them, by superior power, cunning, intelli- 
gence, or the accident of position. 

5. Socialism would confer the same benefits on all alike, 
and aims to secure equality of fruition. 
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6. Sociocracy would confer benefits in strict proportion to 
merit, but insists upon equality of opportunity as the only means 
of determining the degree of merit. 

A cycle is thus completed. Sociocracy is a return to nature 
from which society has departed. Individualism was the 
original and natural method recognizing natural inequalities 
and apportioning benefits according to natural ability. Indi- 
vidual telesis has completely abolished this method. Socialism 
recognizes this, and would remedy it by an equally wide depar- 
ture from the natural. Collective telesis can alone remove the 
artificial barriers raised by individual telesis and place society 
once more in the free current of natural law. 

Lester F. Ward. 
Washington, D. C. 



